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Prepare to Teach or Practice Accounting 
Under Direction of a Certified Public Accountant 
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To Commercial 
Teachers Only 








Now is the time to enroll for a course in accounting 
which we offer by extension. Courses may be completed 
on a part-time basis, without interference with school 
duties. No exact time limit is set for their completion, 
but the entire course requires approximately 34 
weeks. Enrollment will be accepted now for the com- 
plete course or any of the separate courses described 
below. The completion of these courses will prove 
profitable to those expecting to teach higher accounting 





Elementary A 





and to those who expect to go into public practice. 


ccounting 


This course provides instruction in the elements of 
accounting, dealing with the fundamental principles of 
accounting and system building. The course might 
properly be referred to as one in constructive account- 
ing because stress is placed upon the designing of books 
of account and the installation of systems. Completion 
of a standard course in bookkeeping will be accepted 








as a prerequisite to enrollment. 


Advanced Accounting 


This course might properly be referred to as a 
C. P. A. quiz course. The questions and problems used 
were all selected from either C. P. A. examinations held 
in different states, or from the examinations prepared 
by the American Institute of Accountants. This is a 
very broad course and the completion of the elementary 
accounting course or its equivalent will be accepted as 





a prerequisite to enrollment. 


Income Tax Accounting 





This course provides an interpretation of the 
Federal Revenue Laws, stressing the preparation of 
income tax returns and the computation of taxes. 
The text material is based upon the latest Revenue 
Act passed in 1928, the joint resolutions of both 
branches of Congress in 1929, and the latest rulings 
and regulations of the Treasury Department. Com- 
pletion of a standard course in bookkeeping or ele- 
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mentary accounting will be accepted as a prerequisite 
to enrollment. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND BANKRUPTCY 


by 


ARTHUR J. BECKER 
Supervisor Commercial Education 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE trend in the teaching of book- 
keeping is sharply distinct and as 
important as it is distinct. What is 
this trend and what is the reason for it? 


The trend is toward a larger consideration 
of what may be termed the “‘indirect’”’ voca- 
tional aspects of the subject. This does not 
detract from nor lessen the need for its 
“direct” vocational aspects, in fact the two 
are interdependent. “Indirect”? aspects have 
to do with the interpretive side of account 
keeping, while “direct” aspects have to do 
with the job of keeping a set of books. 


Proof that this trend is wise lies in the fact 
that the bookkeeping course is increasing in 
popularity in spite of the comparatively small 
number of students (about 16%) who actually 
use it as an immediate means of obtaining a 
livelihood. 


Recently the Oregon state legislature con- 
sidered a bill making bookkeeping a required 
subject for every high school boy and girl. 
The Washington state course of study (1930) 
sets up five objectives, placing the job ob- 
jective at the bottom of the list. It also makes 
this significant statement: 


*‘An enlightened course in bookkeeping is 
one of the best possible mediums through 
which a student may gain a knowledge of 
business principles and practices. It is of 
great utility to all and therefore its promi- 
nence is thoroughly justified. A clear under- 
standing of this subject as a vocational and 
cultural study will certainly warrant its 
being given a prominent place in the curricu- 
lum. When properly taught, bookkeeping 
will not only gain in vocational values for 
those students who do become bookkeepers, 
but it will be most serviceable to those who 
do not. 


Has bookkeeping reached the peak of its 
popularity in the high school? 


This question brings us definitely to our 
title: ‘‘Bookkeeping and Bankruptcy.” The 
title was suggested by an article in the 
August American Magazine which reports a 
joint investigation of the underlying causes of 
bankruptcy, being carried on, at the present 
time, by the United States Department of 
Commerce, the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations and the Yale Law School. Thous- 


ands of cases of business failures have been 
carefully analyzed, in fact, a fair sampling of 
the business of the country as a whole has 
already been made. 


This interesting article quotes Judge 
William Clark, United District Court, New 
Jersey, as follows: “There were 57,280 
failures last year (1929). At least three- 
fourths of them could have been avoided. 
Think of it! The total amount of debts owed 
by bankrupts and crossed off the books in 
1929 was approximately $800,000,000! This 
staggering sum is virtually a dead loss, and 
it is a loss that hits the pocketbook of every- 
one; for it is not borne by the men who fail 
nor by their creditors. It is borne by society. 
Consequently, all of us, consumers and tax- 
payers, are paying this gigantic wastage of 
nearly a billion dollars a yesr! 


What can be done about it? 


The American Magazine goes on to answer 
this question and the answer, which follows, 
justifies the trend in bookkeeping instruction 
and the need for an even wider popularization 
of this subject in the high school. 


‘“‘We have found that 90% of the business 
failures studied have not kept books! And 
yet good bookkeeping is a common, everyday 
test of a man’s business efficiency and of his 
right to be in business. 


“Professor W. O. Douglas, of the Yale Law 
School, lists six outstanding ways in which 
the individual business man is most likely to 
slip and land in bankruptcy. Here is the list 
in the order of importance: 


1. Failure to keep proper books of 
account. 


2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping 
facts. 


3. Diverting funds from the business for 
speculation or for extravagant living. 


4. Giving too much credit. 
5. Accepting too much credit. 
6. Errors in judgment. 


“Regarding the most important fault, I 
could cite innumerable instances of manu- 
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facturers, wholesale jobbers, retail dealers, 
and others doing a business of anywhere 
from three to fifty thousand dollars a year 
who have never kept books. 


“On the dash before the airplane pilot or 
the motor driver are instruments which tell 
him the important facts regarding his situa- 
tion at any moment. It is an axiom that a 
successful business man must have similar 
indicators. He must always have available 
the facts regarding his assets, current liabili- 
ties, fixed expenses, and turnover. Otherwise, 
how can he know which way to turn in a 
given situation? How is he to know whether 
he can employ more help, or seek a new and 
better location, or take on a new line of 
goods? 


“For example, take the case of a certain 
merchant who owned a jewelry and novelties 
store in a popular Long Island summer resort. 
He had had seventeen years’ experience and 
was apparently doing well. Deciding that it 
was time to expand, he opened a second store. 
With two stores running, he was paying 
twelve thousand dollars a year rent and 
fifteen thousand a year to employees. But 
his total net sales were only sixteen thousand 
dollars! Never in his seventeen years’ expe- 
rience had he taken an inventory, and never 
had he kept books. Eventually he failed, 
owing twenty-two thousand dollars, with 
assets of eleven thousand. 


“A careful examination of this man’s 
business (handicapped, of course, by the lack 
of books) disclosed that the first ‘store had 
not been making anywhere near the profit 
he had supposed. He was badly overstocked, 
and his turnover was low. Was his failure due 
in any sense to misfortune? Not at all! Had 
he kept books that told him where he stood, 
he would have bent all his efforts toward 
getting Store No. 1 in sound condition, as 
he undoubtedly could have done, instead of 
overwhelming himself with the burden of 
Store No. 2. 


“‘Bookkeeping is to business what naviga- 
tion is to a ship. Yet we have found that 
some men who DO keep books refuse to be 
guided by the facts, which is the second 
fault (in importance and frequency) on our 
list. In this connection, Professor Douglas 
tells of a manufacturer of women’s shoes in 
St. Louis. This man began in a very small 
way, and did well. His sales increased until 
his business amounted to fifty thousand 
dollars a year, with normal profits of about 
ten thousand dollars. Then, in the course of 
three months, his business increased surpris- 
ingly—at the rate of seventy thousand 
dollars annually. From the beginning he had 
kept books of a sort. Latterly, once a month, 
he had had an accountant audit them. Soon 
after the big jump in business, the accountant 
presented a report indicating that the manu- 
facturer was not correctly reckoning his 
costs. 





** “You assume,’ said the accountant, ‘that 
if shoes cost you two dollars for leather and 
labor, and you sell them for three dollars, 
you are making a profit. But you are not 
considering your overhead, rent, salaries, 
losses due to change in style, and depreciation 
of fixtures and machinery. For three months 
you have been selling for three dollars shoes 
which have cost you only a few cents less. 
That is why you have found it easier to sell 
of late. Your price is too low.’ 


***You’re wrong!’ declared the manufac- 
turer. ‘I know more about my business than 
you think! I’m the one to fix the price at 
which I sell shoes! All I want you to do is 
to report whether my bookkeeper’s figures 
are correct!’ 


And so he persisted in the belief that he 
knew more about what it cost him to make 
shoes than the books could tell. He dispensed 
with his auditor’s services and for a time con- 
tinued to undersell his competitors. He lasted 
only nine months more; and when he failed, 
he added some sixty thousand dollars to our 
annual bankruptcy bill. 


The question “Why study bookkeeping if 
you never expect to be a bookkeeper?” may 
be disregarded, and the question, “Will 
bookkeeping help me succeed in my business 
or professional career?’”’ may be answered 
with a positive “It will,’ and, we think, 
Judge Clark and Professor Douglas have 
proved this answer to be the correct answer. 





| 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NEW YORK CITY COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York and Vicinity will 
convene at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on November 8, 1930. 
Sectional meetings will be held during 
the forenoon beginning at 10:30. The 
general meeting will be held in the ball- 
room during the afternoon immediately 
following the luncheon which will be 
served at 1:00 p. m. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, Nathaniel Altholz, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
New York; Vice-President, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn W. Allan, Principal of Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn; Vice- 
President, Thomas G. O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of Drake Business Schools, Inc., 
New York; Secretary, Mrs. Sadie 
Krupt Newman, First Assistant at 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn; Treasurer, Simon J. Jason, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Walton High 
School, New York. 

The Project Method of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects will be the 
principal theme of the meeting. 
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WHY “BUSINESS ENGLISH’’? 
by 
CLYDE W. PARK* 
University of Cincinnati 


EW expressions have caused more 

lively discussion than the familiar 

words “Business English.” Whether 
such a kind of English really exists is a ques- 
tion that is often raised. Whether it should 
be allowed to exist is another matter for 
argument. Certainly the words often suggest 
an undesirable or an unfortunate medium of 
expression like the “‘historians’ English” 
which Philip Guedalla characterized as an 
occupational disease. 


The term is, in the first 


English in business is always tested in the 
most practical way, the specifications should 
be followed with particular care. 


Good English in business, then, is not a 
different and special kind of language, but a 
manner of expression in which certain quali- 
ties and attributes are emphasized for prac- 
tical reasons. Obviously it must have elemen- 
tary correctness, but beyond this requirement 
it is judged not so much by textbook stand- 
ards as by its fitness for 
immediate use. Like language 








place, a concession to the 


used for any other purpose, 





universal demand for short, 
suggestive phrases. Such ex- 
pressions are undoubtedly con- 
venient as labels, but they 
rarely describe or define a 
thing to everybody’s satis- 
faction. In proportion as they 
are brief and fragmentary they 
are likely to be vague and 
general. Their very suggestive- 
ness may cause confusion and 
perhaps complete misunder- 
standing. One is reminded of 
the experience of a certain 
board of control whose mem- 














it should of course be clear, 
direct, and specific. To be good 
English for business, however, 
it should also be adapted to a 
particular situation. It is this 
necessity for constant adapta- 
tion that makes the study of 
business English a perpetual 
task that is at once difficult 
and fascinating. English is 
often called a “‘tool’”’ of busi- 
ness, and certainly there are 
routine uses in which it oper- 
ates as positively—and perhaps 
as easily—as a piece of office 














bers had authority over state 





institutions for the treatment 

of insanity. In struggling to find a con- 
veniently brief name for their organiza- 
tion they kept paring down the title until 
they ended by calling themselves “The 
Insane Commission.” Advocates of good 
English in business, though not quite so 
unfortunate, have suffered likewise from 
possible misinterpretations of the label with 
which their efforts have been commonly 
associated. 


Certainly the term “‘Business English” was 
never seriously intended to represent a 
particular commercial dialect or jargon or to 
suggest a merely technical and specialized 
vocabulary. Neither was it meant to stand 
for an inferior quality of English—a kind of 
language not good enough for social or 
literary or journalistic purposes, but service- 
able for the supposedly less exacting demands 
of trade. Fundamentally it is of course the 
same as any other English, only it happens 
in this case to be English that is applied to a 
clearly recognized purpose. Because the 
requirements are known, the specifications 
for good writing in business can be stated 
definitely. And because the effectiveness of 





equipment. Suchcases, though, 
are limited in number. No 
one’s entire business correspondence can be 
mechanized or standardized. No set of form 
letters, stock paragraphs and conventional 
expressions, however comprehensive, can be 
found to fit all conditions. In the more im- 
portant cases English is not so much a tool 
as a delicate instrument which is capable of 
producing almost unlimited harmony or 
discord. What it may accomplish depends 
upon the user’s resourcefulness and skill and 
upon his sense of adaptation. 


If the improvement of one’s English for 
business begins with a study of fundamental 
correctness and good form, even such study 
may have immediate practical uses. Correct- 
ness for the sake of correctness is in itself a 
praiseworthy ideal and one that reconciles 
most persons to the discipline of needed drill 
in vocabulary, grammar, and the mechanics 
of language. A further incentive for students 
of business English is the knowledge that 
correctness may have a decided money value. 
A business writer or speaker who is sure of 
his ground on questions of language acquires 
a degree of ease and confidence which makes 
his dictation rapid and positive and his 


*Professor Park is a graduate of Ohio State and Harvard Universities. He has been a member of 
the Ohio Library Commission and for a number of years was Chairman of the Committee on English 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
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message effective. On the other hand, if he 
is ignorant or doubtful he must either 
hesitate or risk committing a blunder that 
may place him and his firm at a disadvantage. 


For example, an executive in a firm of 
national prominence said, in dictating a 
letter to a customer: 


“Evidently there has been some trouble 
arise.” 


Another letter writer began to reason with 
his correspondent by saying: 


“Now let’s get at the basic of this 
matter.” 


In such cases the reader can guess the 
intended meaning, but he probably thinks 
more about the person who wrote the sentence 
or about the annoyance or amusement 
occasioned by the writer’s violation of good 
form. Incidentally, on the basis of such 
apparently slight mistakes he forms an 
unfavorable impression of the concern which 
the letter represents. And such impressions 
tend to lessen the respect which is an essential 
element of commercial good will. 


Clearness in business English is more than 
an exercise in logic. It is a practical necessity, 
because every statement has, or should have, 
a purpose. A letter, a report, a set of instruc- 
tions or specifications, or any other piece of 
business writing should be so expressed that 
its meaning is unmistakable. If the message 
is not entirely clear, additional correspond- 
ence will be needed to correct misunderstand- 
ings, to fill in essential data, and perhaps to 
allay the impatience of the other party. A 
large proportion of the so-called ‘‘adjustment 
letters’ need not be written if the earlier 
correspondence is so clear as to bring about 
what lawyers call ‘‘a meeting of minds.” 


A typical case of obscure writing, with an 
aftermath of controversial letters was fur- 
nished recently by divergent interpretations 
of a certain passage in a railway freight 
tariff. The wording of the tariff raised a doubt 
as to whether a given class of furniture, in 
order to secure a preferential rate, was 
required to be knocked down and wrapped 
and crated, whether after it was knocked 
down the wrapped pieces might be shipped 
uncrated, or whether the various units might 
be crated in their original assembled form 
without being either knocked down or 
wrapped. The exchange of letters between 
the shipper and the carrier’s agent compli- 
cated rather than clarified the situation, and 
the dispute soon reached the ‘“’tis—’taint’’ 
stage, with a lawsuit in the offing. The 
question was finally referred to a professor of 
English as arbitrator. He pointed out that 
although the carrier’s intention may have 
been to allow the favorable rate only on 
furniture that had been crated after having 
been knocked down and wrapped part by 


part, the wording permitted the shipper to 
pack his furniture in either of two ways, with 
a chance for a possible third. The claim was 
adjusted in favor of the shipper, and the rail- 
way company revised its tariff to the point 
of unmistakable clearness. 


A parellel instance of obscurity, with more 
far-reaching possibilities, was found in speci- 
fications which were drawn up preparatory 
to the building of a large hotel. When the 
bids were opened it was found that two 
groups of contractors were more than a 
hundred thousand dollars apart. Investiga- 
tion proved that one group had understood 
the heating system to be a part of the contract 
whereas the other had interpreted the 
specifications as requiring only provision for 
a heating system of a particular type. The 
second group would merely leave the openings 
for someone else to fill. It is no wonder that 
writers of specifications make constant use 
of the phrase “furnish and install.” Although 
such cases are more striking when they involve 
large sums and the danger of legal action, 
they are no different in principle from the 
misunderstanding which may result from 
lack of clearness in everyday business 
correspondence. 


If a piece of writing is not direct, it can 
hardly be called “Business English.” In 
dictating a letter, for example, the writer 
should recognize a definite purpose, choose a 
central subject, and then begin at a point 
where his purpose and his theme may best 
be related to the reader’s interest. Regarding 
a business communication one should always 
ask, ‘‘What is it intended to accomplish?”’’ 
In other words, the writer is not merely doing 
an exercise, but is phrasing a purposive 
message, and he will know later on whether 
he has gained his purpose. Since he has a 
definite objective he should be able to work 
in a straight line toward accomplishing it. 
Whether a writer is sufficiently aware of his 
main purpose to be direct in expression may 
generally be seen in his beginnings. If he 
starts a letter with a formal acknowledgment 
of previous correspondence and then thinks 
of something to say next, the chances are 
that his entire letter will be hesitant and 
indirect. If he makes the acknowledgment 
incidental and moves toward his main pur- 
pose in the first sentence, his letter will 
probably be direct and positive throughout. 
Contrast these two beginnings: 


We are in receipt of your letter of Feb- 
ruary 27 regarding shipment of journals to 
LaSalle, Illinois, and upon consulting our 
records we are able to give you the following 
information. 


The journals mentioned in your letter of 
February 27 were shipped to LaSalle, 
Illinois, on January 5 and were installed 
by Mr. Blakemore on January 18. 
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A beginning that is long and indirect may 
not only postpone the main idea, but may 
introduce an undesirable subject or shade of 
emphasis. Note, for example, the following 
introduction to a letter whose purpose is to 
encourage travel by air. 


Dear Sir: 

We have learned that you and other 
members of your company make frequent 
trips to neighboring cities. You can save 
valuable business time if you make these 
trips by airplane. 


The opening sentence is meant to be prepara- 
tory, but is it? The fact which it states is of 
interest primarily to the writer. Naturally 
he would try to make sure that the recipient 
was really a prospective user of his transporta- 
tion service. The form in which the statement 
is made, however, shows the writer to be lack- 
ing in tact. There is almost a suggestion that 
he has been prying into the recipient’s 
affairs. In the reader’s mind the emphasis 
may be shifted to this rather annoying idea. 
Since the second sentence is the one that gets 
to the point, the writer may omit the first 
entirely and simply assume the fact which it 
states, as for example. 


Dear Sir: 

You can save much valuable business 
time by using the airplane on your trips 
between, . . . etc. 


In a letter which has the directness indi- 
cated by a good beginning one is almost 
certain to find the corresponding virtue of 
conciseness. Straightforward thinking is 
almost inevitably associated with crisp and 
compact phrasing. This does not mean, of 
course, that business English may be blunt or 
telegraphic. It is expected that the language 
of business, like that of good newspaper 
writing, shall be complete enough for clarity 
and smoothness. Assuming, however, that 
these qualities are present, a piece of writing 
will be business-like in proportion to its 
brevity. 


Note the avoidable strain on the reader’s 
patience in such sentences as the following, 
which are taken from actual letters: 


In view of the fact that we are members 
of the Retail Dealers’ Association it is 
compulsory on our part to report all 
accounts to them that are more than ninety 
days old. 


Two very common causes of bulky and 
indirect phrasing are the “fact that’’ con- 
struction and the “‘it” construction, both of 
which appear in the sentence quoted. “In 
view of” and “on our part”’ are also familiar 
offenders against conciseness. How much 
easier it is to discard all these roundabout 
expressions in favor of something more simple 
and direct, like this: 


As members of the Retail Dealers’ 
Association we are required to report all 
accounts over ninety days old. 


Where should the dictator and the stenog- 
rapher stop to rest in the following passage? 


With reference to the matter of the X 
Hosiery Company, I had not written a 
lettgr, figuring that I would be in Mil- 
waukee one day this week and thought I 
would attempt to get the information in 
that way, but owing to the fact that I had 
not heard from my Milwaukee party, 
coupled with the fact that Mr. B. has been 
away from the office all week on account of 
illness and has just returned today, I did 
not make the trip. 


Here the usual bulk producers, “‘with refer- 
ence to,” “the matter of,’ “the fact that,” 
and so on are aided by the dictator’s mental 
attitude. He is feeling his way and conse- 
quently is thinking aloud, or rather, is getting 
ready to think. Thus the whole process of 
organizing his material goes into the letter. 
Proper organization in advance would reduce 
the bulk of his letter by half and would 
greatly increase its clearness. A condensed 
message not only saves time and typing cost 
at the point of origin, but shows proper 
consideration for the reader. Conciseness is 
an important means toward good will. 


In addition to being clear, straightforward 
and compact, business English should have 
some qualities that are not so easily identified, 
but are clearly recognizable in their total 
effect. These intangible qualities are for the 
most part a reflection of the writer’s per- 
sonality, judgment, and taste. They cannot 
successfully be reduced to rules and formulas. 


The basis for these intangible qualities was 
laid down long ago by Lord Chesterfield, 
who is not generally associated with business, 
but is looked upon exclusively as an arbiter 
of social behavior and literary style. In one 
of his letters to his son he said: 


“In business, an elegant simplicity, the 
result of care, not of labour, is required. 
Business must be well, not affectedly 
dressed, but by no means negligently. . 
Business does not exclude (as possibly you 
wish it did) the usual terms of politeness 
and good breeding, but, on the contrary, 
strictly requires them. 


‘ There is an elegant eitaplicity 
and diginity of style absolutely necessary 
for good letters of business; attend to that 
carefully.” 


Some of the polite phrases which were used 
in Lord Chesterfield’s time have become 
obsolete, but the spirit of his advice holds as 
well today as ever. The courtesy that counts 
for most in a business message is not what 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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NEW TRENDS IN COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 


by 


M. E. STUDEBAKER 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


parts of the country and from abroad 

gather in Washington at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. On May first of this year over 
three thousand business leaders devoted four 
days to consideration of the topic ‘“‘What’s 
Ahead for Business?” In view of current 
business conditions a more timely subject 
could not have been chosen. President 
Hoover spoke from the point of view of the 
government. Julius H. Barnes, 
Robert P. Lamont, William 
Butterworth, Alexander Legge, 
and other outstanding men 
were on the program. They 
attempted to read the future 
for the good of business and 
for the public good. They 
planned for general prosperity 
as well as for their own indi- 
vidual prosperity. If business 
men find it profitable to get 
together and discuss future 
possibilities it should be 
equally valuable for those in- 
terested in commercial teacher 
training to do the same thing. 
It seems appropriate to con- 
sider the topic, ‘New Trends 
in Commercial Teacher Training” in the same 
way as “What’s Ahead for Commercial 
Teacher Training?” This will include not 
only those factors which may be considered 
as new trends in commercial teacher training 
but also improvements that are being made 
in existing conditions. 


Ove a year business leaders from all 


At best this discussion can take form only 
in the light of a consideration of what the 
commercial teacher training program has 
been in the past, what is being done at the 
present time, and what can we expect in the 
way of the development and expansion of 
current as well as new educational theories 
and policies. In order that we may include 
the opinions and practices in commercial 
teacher training in general, a questionnaire 
was prepared and mailed to the director of 
teacher training in the state department of 
education in each of the forty-eight states, 
and to twenty-eight educators engaged di- 
rectly in some phase of commercial education. 
Replies were received from twenty-six of the 
forty-eight states and twenty-four of the 
twenty-eight who are directly engaged in 
the field of commercial education. Of the 
twenty-two states that did not respond a 
reply was received from individuals in five of 





those states which means that observations 
may be made from a study which represents 
the general trend in commercial teacher 
training over the major part of the United 
States. It is at least representative of condi- 
tions in those states which recognize com- 
mercial education as an important part of 
their educational program. 


The nature of the questionnaire was such 
that a statistical analysis is not available. 
An expression of opinion was 
asked for and we shall sum- 
marize in general the trend as 
revealed by this study. In- 
formation called for in the 
questionnaire was as follows: 


I. What do you consider the 
most important factors instru- 
mental in the improvement of 
commercial teacher training 
during the past ten years (more 
or less), in relation to the 
following topics: 


1. Requirement for License 

2. Educational Training 

3. Practical Business Experi- 
ence Requirement. 

4. Supply and Demand for 
Commercial Teachers 


5. Any other Factor You Think Should 
be Considered 


II. In what way do you consider that ad- 
vancements will be made in the improvement 
of commercial teacher training during the 
next ten years (more or less), in relation to 
the following topics: 


(Topics included above were listed here) 


It is indeed encouraging to know that com- 
mercial education is being recognized as an 
important part of our educational system and 
that as great a progress is being made in the 
training of commercial teachers as in any 
field of education today. No longer is com- 
mercial education considered as a supplement 
to the program required to prepare our youth 
of today to take their place in the world of 
tomorrow. Instead, it is recognized as an 
essential element in our educational democ- 
racy. The teacher training program must and 
does recognize this fact as will be disclosed by 
this discussion and a resume of the commercial 
teacher program of the present time. 
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REQUIREMENT FOR LICENSE 


A very favorable indication of the trend in 
commercial teacher training is manifest by 
the fact that almost every state department 
of education has educational training as a 
license requirement to teach commercial sub- 
jects rather than the old type state examina- 
tion which was used in the past. This training 
varies from two to four years above the high 
school and includes specialized training in the 
technical commercial subjects as well as the 
social-business and professional courses which 
are related to commercial education. There is 
every indication that very shortly the mini- 
mum requirements for license will consist of 
four years training in a standard teacher 
college, normal school, college, or university 
approved by the state department of educa- 
tion to offer this training. 


In the state of Washington five years of 
training will be required for a license to teach 
commercial subjects after 1933. This may be 
an interesting experiment which will lead to 
a universal practice within the next few years. 
In Mississippi, where a license is granted on 
examination or by reciprocation with other 
states, it is the opinion of the state high school 
supervisor that “Requirement for license in 
this state is not conducive to improvement 
of training.” He further said that “Beginning 
with the session of 1933-34 commercial 
teachers will be required to hold the bachelor’s 
degree from a standard four year college.’ 


State departments of education have, how- 
ever, recognized the fact that it is impossible 
to raise license requirements to a point where 
the school authorities are unable to find 
teachers. As the teacher training institutions 
are able to turn out more and better qualified 
teachers there is no doubt but that this will 
tend to raise license requirements in order 
that the inefficient teacher of commercial sub- 
jects may be eliminated from our public high 
schools. This presupposes that the educa- 
tional training will include special studies in 
commercial education which means that a 
license will not be granted to teachers of other 
subjects with little or no training in commer- 
cial education. Teacher training institutions 
must adapt their program to the license re- 
quirement of their constituency. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 


Educational training is considered from the 
point of view that many of the two or three 
year training programs have been replaced by 
three and four year programs and that more 
persons are obtaining increased amounts of 
training in accordance with the general trend 
in education. It is not to be assumed, how- 
ever, that existing teacher training programs 
are what they should be. A careful study of 
the problems facing the commercial teaching 
program reveals that much remains to be 





desired from that which we now have. We 
are constantly aware of the fact that the 
commercial teacher’s training should include 
a broad background. The teacher in training 
should be given the opportunity for a better 
selection of courses in commerce and in edu- 
cation than the traditional courses now gen- 
erally offered in those subjects. 


Perhaps one of the greatest problems facing 
commercial education today is that of a clear 
conception of ‘‘What is Commercial Educa- 
tion.”” There are those who contend that 
commercial education as such is distinctly 
vocational with the ultimate aim of prepara- 
tion for business positions. Others contend 
that “real business education is economic 
education—economic education not of the 
academic sort, long on theory and short on 
facts, but economic education which will give 
the student a knowledge of the basic realities 
of business life and relationships.’ 


The primary role of commercial education, 
as a major division of secondary and higher 
education, is to cooperate with the rest of 
American education in the attainment of the 
democratic ideal whereby every citizen of the 
American Republic may achieve noblest and 
fullest self-realization in terms of promoting 
best social interests and progress. 


In the fulfillment of this primary role, 
commercial education has two major tasks 
to accomplish: 


1. To deal with the business phase of all 
human endeavor. 

2. To deal with specialized technical 
preparation for certain commercial occupa- 
tions, as those of bookkeeper, stenographer, 
salesperson, etc.’ 


Teacher training institutions may contrib- 
ute to this effort to set up a clear concept of 
the meaning and purpose of business educa- 
tion by the creation of a realization on the 
part of its students that definite objectives 
must be set up and attained in our commercial 
education program. These objectives will 
vary with the community and ultimate aims 
to be accomplished in the teaching process. 

One of the most important factors in im- 
proving commercial teacher training is the 
entirely different conception of high school 
education including the fundamental objec- 
tives of the commercial courses. This chang- 
ing conception has been the joint product of 
the demands on the part of parents, employ- 
ers, and pupils for a more practical, socially- 
useful kind of schooling and on the part of 
educational philosophers (such as Dewey) 
and educational psychologists (such as 
Thorndike) in restating the fundamental 
principles of education in terms of changes in 
conduct. The new philosophy of education 
which we are striving to put into effect aims 
to enable the individual to live more effi- 


\Shields, H. G., ee Education is Economic Education. The Journal of Business Educa- 


tion. June, 1930. 


*Lomax, Paul S., Commercial Teaching Problems. Pp. 25 and 26. 
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ciently, both with regard to the use of his 
own abilities and to the service that he can 
render to others. Commercial teacher training 
institutions can not deny this fact which may 
be a contributing element in determining the 
objectives of commercial education. 


Commercial teacher training should include 
a study in curriculum construction based on 
scientific and educational theories. For the 
most part institutions training commercial 
teachers are not in touch with the business 
world as are the secondary schools. The 
training program has been built upon the 
apparent demands of secondary schools which 
are often not adapted to the needs of the local 
community. The commercial teacher training 
program should include a study of actual 
business conditions and requirements. Stu- 
dents should then be trained to go out and 
remedy existing conditions where the second- 
ary school does not meet the demands of the 
business men of the community. This no 
doubt would mean a complete revision of the 
curriculum of many of our commercial teacher 
training institutions. Nevertheless it is very 
evident that the course of study as offered by 
many of our secondary schools is not as it 
should be and something should be done to 
improve this situation. 


It is practically impossible to secure a 
position in the commercial department of the 
larger high schools of the country without 
teaching experience. Therefore the majority 
of the graduates of the commercial teachers’ 
course accept a position in the small high 
school. Here they are required to teach all 
commercial subjects and in some instances 
one other subject. The undergraduate work 
should accordingly be built upon a study of 
the fundamental principles of all commercial 
subjects with as much advanced work as is 
possible for them to secure. The field of 
specialization should be left to the graduate 
school since a majority of the graduates will 
likely teach a year or more before continuing 
their graduate work. 


A problem seems to exist in the training of 
commercial teachers in our colleges and 
universities as to the correlation of the work 
in the department of commerce with that of 
the department of education. The department 
of commerce is fundamentally interested only 
in the training for business while the de- 
partment of education is primarily interested 
in training for teaching. These are two 
distinct fields and yet commercial teachers 
must not only study the principles of educa- 
tion but they must know their subject matter 
and know it well. The question seems to arise 
as to whether the student who has studied 
the fundamental principles of accounting for 
the purpose of becoming an accountant may, 
upon a study of educational principles, be- 





come a successful teacher of bookkeeping in 
our secondary schools. Mr. J. L. Holtsclaw, 
Supervising Principal, Detroit Public Schools, 
takes this position, ‘“‘“Many applicants who 
have taken accounting and economic courses 
are led to believe that they are qualified to 
teach high school bookkeeping. They should 
also have had training in the high school 
grade of bookkeeping.” This may require 
that the department of education shall offer a 
course in high school subjects which students 
have studied in the department of commerce 
in order that prospective teachers may secure 
the secondary school viewpoint. This may not 
be necessary if the student has had this work 
in high school but for the most part that is 
not sufficient. It is also certain that this 
training in the high school grade of the subject 
cannot be given as it should be in the methods 
courses in these subjects. Doctor W. W. 
Charters, College of Education, Ohio State 
University, recognizes the joint responsibility 
of the two departments in our colleges and 
universities. He says in part: “In training 
teachers for the secondary field the responsi- 
bility should be a joint responsibility and the 
training activity should be a cooperative 
activity. A committee of the colleges should 
make a demand and supply study in order to 
discover the positions for which training 
should be given. . 


The point on which the greatest amount of 
difference of opinion and conflict arises is the 
question of the allocation of the different 
students within one college or the other. My 
own conviction is this. Since we are training 
teachers it would appear that the college in 
which they should register is the College of 
Education. In the cooperative procedure 
which I have set up, the subject-matter in 
which the College of Commerce is interested 
is safeguarded by cooperation in the selection 
of the teachers of the course. 


In brief, the solution of the problem lies 
in cooperation, rather than in corfflict.’”’ 


Teachers colleges and normal schools do 
not have this problem because of the fact 
that the teachers who teach the subject 
matter are for the most part interested in 
methods of teaching that course. Constant 
reference may be made to teaching procedure 
at the same time the technical knowledge of 
the subject is being taught. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the best teacher of book- 
keeping in our high schools is one who has 
studied accounting from the secondary school 
viewpoint with college problems. In other 
words we should use methods that are fol- 
lowed in our high schools but problems of 
collegiate grade should be studied. Secondary 
school problems are too elementary for the 
teacher’s college or university student. The 
student need not have studied a high school 


*Teaching the Business Teacher. The Journal of Business Education, June, 1930. Pp. 33 and 35. 
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text as such in learning the fundamental 
principles. 


The world is constantly looking for young 
men and young women who may be leaders. 
Much may be accomplished in our educa- 
tional, social, political, religious, and business 
life if only we have the right kind of leaders 
to guide us in our endeavors. As teacher 
training institutions are building their cur- 
ricula upon the idea of training for teaching 
positions too much attention may be placed 
upon a study of education and its related 
field, as a result no effort may be placed in 
the training of leaders to carry out the ideas 
promulgated by educational investigations 
and decisions. Somewhere in the teacher 
training program should be a course in train- 
ing for leadership. ‘Leadership in commercial 
education is the ability to affect the rate and 
direction of progress in commercial education 
in a community, whether a city or a State. 
Leadership in commercial education includes 
research leadership and group leadership, 
since both kinds are essential for progress. 
Research leadership in commercial education 
is that kind of leadership which contributed 
to progress in commercial education through 
the discovery of new facts or principles about 
business employments or about the teaching 
of commercial subjects. Group 
leadership is that kind of leadership which 
influences groups of school administrators and 
commercial educators to improve the teaching 
of commercial subjects in a particular school 
or community along lines advocated by the 
leader.’”* 


There should be a close cooperation be- 
tween teacher training institutions and the 
secondary schools. Especially is this necessary 
in those cities where the public schools are 
used for student teaching by the teacher 
training institutions. Planning the course of 
study, selection of teachers, and the selection 
of text books are important factors which 
should be carefully considered in the interest 
of the teacher training institution which de- 
pends upon the public schools for student 
teaching. 


This involves a more careful program for 
student teaching. That prospective teachers 
should be given an opportunity for practice 
teaching before they are graduated is evident. 
However, it should be well understood that 
these student teachers are not to be given an 
assignment in student teaching until they are 
well prepared for this work. Taxpayers have 
a right to object to their boys and girls 
receiving poor instruction from _ student 
teachers. No critic teacher should be per- 
mitted to have more than two student 
teachers at one time as it would likely inter- 
fere with their class results. The student 





teaching program should include directed 
observation before the student is placed in 
complete charge of the class. By conferences 
he should be able to discuss certain procedures 
followed by the critic teacher about which he 
is uncertain as to how and why the method 
concerned was used. “A unique system of 
practice teaching has been developed at the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. A number of typical high school 
commerce departments in near-by towns and 
cities have been turned over to the commercial 
teacher-training department as _ practice- 
teaching centers. These centers are directly 
supervised by full-time local supervisors. 
They are also supervised one or two days 
each week by the regular members of the 
commercial teacher-training faculty, each 
member of which is given one full day every 
week for this purpose.’’® 


An integral part of the teacher training 
program which is rapidly coming into its own 
is the demonstration school. This school 
serves as a modern educational laboratory 
where new ideas and methods of educational 
procedure may be tried out in the actual 
class-room before they are passed on to the 
outside world for use. Without a doubt this 
is one of the most important factors in new 
trends in commercial teacher training. Those 
institutions which do not have a demonstra- 
tion school will soon find that they are far 
behind in their progress as a teacher training 
jnstitution. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


It is generally conceded that the commer- 
cial teacher should have practical business 
experience. Unfortunately every state in the 
union except one omits all reference to 
practical business experience. As the supply 
of commercial teachers who have had prac- 
tical business experience and at least four 
years of college training increases we can 
expect license requirements to be raised to 
include practical business experience. After 
September first, ten consecutive weeks of full 
time experience will be required of all com- 
mercial teachers in the state of New Jersey. 


There is a strong tendency to include 
practical business experience as a require- 
ment for graduation from a commercial 
teacher’s course. The method of adminis- 
tering this experience has been the most 
discouraging feature. Business men have 
been rather reluctant to have student help in 
their office for this training. It is probable 
that some method may be worked out by 
placing practical business experience on an 
interne basis as in the medical profession. 
There is at least every indication that a strong 


‘Training for Leadership in Commercial Education. Bulletin No. 138. Commercial Series No. 8. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. December, 1929. Pp. 5 and 6. 


‘Mallott, J. O., << Education 1926-28. Bulletin, 1929, No. 26 Department of the Interior: 
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trend exists towards requiring practical 
business experience for graduation and 
license. 
tutions should meet the issue with some form 
of a satisfactory solution. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The unusually large demand in the face of 
an insufficient supply of commercial teachers 
has been a negative factor in the improve- 
ment of commercial teacher training. School 
officials have been compelled to take com- 
mercial teachers with a limited training in 
commercial subjects because no others were 
available. The increased supply has had its 
influence in raising license requirements. At 
the present time graduation from a four-year 
college course with special training in com- 
merce is the requirement for a license to teach 
commerce in Indiana. However, the demand 
has been so great that school officials have 
had to request the state department of 
education to grant a special permit for those 
who were unable to meet the requirement in 
order that they could secure teachers. The 
state board of education is now inclined to 
“frown” on this practice since the supply is 
gradually reaching the demand. Thus this 
negative factor is now exerting a positive 
influence in raising the standards for license 
and educational requirements. 


OTHER FACTORS 


“A final important element in teacher 
training, as in every other part of a forward- 
looking program of commercial education, is 
adequate provision for experimentation and 
research. This research must be of two types, 
first, sociological research, to determine the 
proper aims and objectives of commercial 
education for the formulation of curricula 
and courses, and secondly, research of the 
psychological type to determine the best and 
most economical teaching methods based on 
objective methods of achievement in commer- 
cial subjects. It may be necessary to com- 
bine both of these types for certain kinds of 
investigation. Our knowledge of commercial 
education is particularly lacking in ob- 
jective data of the more fundamental sort. 
We have almost no knowledge on which to 
base a scientifically constructed curriculum. 
We need a vast amount of occupational 
analysis in order to determine the 
detailed methods of procedure in the com- 
mercial vocations for which training is to be 
given.’’6 


The work of the Iowa Research Confer- 
ences conducted under the auspices of Doctor 
E. G. Blackstone during the past few years 





‘Weersing, Frederick J., Reorganization of Commercial Education in Public High Schools. 


Commercial teacher training insti-. 


has been a decided contribution to the field 
of commercial education research. The many 
investigations being made for the master’s 
and doctor’s degree are excellent offerings for 
the field of commercial education. A number 
of reports have been made at teachers’ con- 
ventions indicating our recognition of the 
need of proper research. Mr. J. O. Malott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, United 
States Bureau of Education and Mr. E. W. 
Barnhart, Chief of Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation have both collected much information 
in the nature of research investigations. The 
teacher training institutions are and should 
foster this movement by the proper develop- 
ment of the field of research in their educa- 
tional program. 


In this connection we have the publication 
and distribution of findings in the field of 
research for the benefit of others interested 
in the same problem. More literature is being 
published on commercial education at this 
time than was published in a corresponding 
period of four or five years just a short time 
ago. This material is therefore available for 
teacher training institutions in their study of 
problems in commercial education. Doctor 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University has 
taken the educational and psychological 
theories of such famous educators and psy- 
chologists as Thorndike, Inglis, Koos, Char- 
ters, Dewey, et. al., and applied them to the 
theory and principles of commercial education 
in his Commercial Teaching Problems’ and 
the succeeding volumes of which he is co- 
author and in which these theories are 
applied. We are indebted to him for this 
excellent contribution to the field of literature 
in commercial education. Much of the 
current literature in commercial education 
indicates the earnest endeavor that is being 
made to contribute something that will be 
helpful to fellow teachers engaged in similar 
work. This is also a decided factor in aiding 
the improvement of instruction in our com- 
mercial teacher training institutions. 


In conclusion may I say that if you will 
show me a teacher training institution that 
recognizes the needs of commercial education 
as they exist at this time and proceeds to 
train teachers and leaders to go out into the 
field to remedy the wrong and improve correct 
exisiting conditions, then I will show you the 
institution that has a firm conviction of the 
realization of the new and upward trends in 
commercial teacher training such as we have 
just described and one that will proceed to 
contribute its entire efforts to this excellent 
work—THE TRAINING OF COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS. 


P. 147. 
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A COMMERCIAL CLUB THAT PRODUCES RESULTS 
by 
J. EDWIN FISHER 


Union High School 
Benwood, West Virginia 


HE Commercial Club entered Union 
High during the school year 1924-25. 
I organized the club during my first 
year in this school system. At first the meet- 
ings were held in the evenings, but since the 
introduction of the daily one o’clock activity 
period the meetings are being held at that 
time. The school year 1929-30 was one of 
progress and achievement for the club. Miss 
Helen E. Graefe and Miss Bernice Jones of 
the commercial faculty have assisted the club 
during the past year in attaining greater 
popularity among the students. 


The aim of the Commercial Club is to 
stimulate minds to activity in consideration 
of present-day problems under restraint of 
lessons of the past and under spur of imagina- 
tion as to the possibilities of the future. The 
club further aims to raise the standards in 
Commercial Education through the annual 
Efficiency Contest in all commerce subjects. 
We aim to cooperate with the business men 
of the community we serve in bringing about 
better understanding. We aim to strengthen 
the perscnal qualities of our members by 
carefully arranged club programs. We aim 
to develop the reading habit through our 
programs. By studying and reading the 
better business magazines and business books 
we attempt to develop thinking along business 
lines. We aim to make the subjects studied 
more practical by having local business men 
talk to the membership, and by visiting local 
manufacturing and civic institutions for 
direct observation. 


Because of the nature of the training 
available through this organization it is 
strongly recommended that all students of 
commerce subjects become active members 
of this club. It is the major club for commer- 
cial students and no other school organization 
offers the same training. Students of the 
department sign up for this club the same as 
they do for their class subjects on enrollment 
day. They devote the school activity period 
once each week to club program work. The 
regular meetings are held every other week, 
the off week is used in collecting and preparing 
material for the following week’s program. 


The officers of the club are selected during 
the latter part of the school year for the fol- 
lowing September. A complete program is 
at once arranged and posted on the bulletin 
boards for the first meeting after school re- 
opens in the fall. The officers are nominated 
and elected at a special meeting, usually a 
nominating committee has charge of the 


election. The officers are president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. The 
officers are assisted by the following appointed 
committees: program, advertising, tours, 
efficiency contest, party, business men’s 
cooperative, and additional committees as 
needed on special occasions. The head of the 
Commercial Department with another mem- 
ber selected by him from his faculty serve as 
faculty representatives for the club. 


The program committee selects themes 
suitable for the programs at least a month 
before the program is scheduled and wherever 
possible a semester in advance. They find 
subjects to be used in developing the general 
theme, prepare the subjects in duplicate, and 
have it ready for distribution before the 
program is announced. The material thus 
prepared is handed to the student president 
who distributes it to the members he wishes 
to place on the program. One of the copies 
goes to the person who performs on the 
program while the other is retained in the 
files by the student president. Should the 
regular performer be sick or unable to attend 
the president will immediately hand his 
duplicate copy to another member who will 
present it, thus saving the continuity of the 
program. The president, secretary and fac- 
ulty representatives assign the parts and 
arrange the programs, all members are placed 
upon the program an equal number of times, 
although the material is generally assigned 
according to the ability of the individual. 
The secretary types the programs making one 
copy for each bulletin board and an additional 
copy for the permanent use of the president. 
This system of duplicates provides an extra 
copy of everything on each program to be 
filed for future reference. It also prevents 
failures as far as non-performance is con- 
cerned. The programs must all be of interest 
to both students and men of business. 


The advertising committee gets the entire 
program as filed with the president, carefully 
examines the contents in advance and list a 
few of the outstanding things which are found 
in that program, these outstanding things to 
be presented are written up in a brief news- 
paper article telling the public and business 
men in particular what the next program will 
be about. This invitation must be mailed to 
the newspapers of the community, and the 
school paper if there is one for publication 
just before the program is to take place. 
Through this plan business men will become 
interested and active boosters for the entire 
school. Remember it must be carried out 
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efficiently to bring results. After the program 
is presented the advertising committee pre- 
pares a more detailed story of the program 
that was presented, listing the general theme, 
the names of the performers, the topic of their 
discussion and generally some interesting 
quotation from each number. This article 
should be prepared in advance at the same 
time as the program invitations and should 
be mailed to all local newspapers that are 
willing to print it as news in time for insertion 
on the day of the program or the day following 
he program in the case of morning papers. 

he school paper may carry the same report. 
This advertising program is an important 
part of the club’s activities, it is just as im- 
portant for the commercial department to 
advertise itself as it is for any other depart- 
ment. Do not expect to have your athletic 
affairs do all the advertising, do your share, 
it is work, interesting work, but if efficiently 
carried out will bring very constructive 
results. 


The tours committee arranges for tours to 
various institutions, such as to the city 
museum, the penitentiary, the city water 
works, courts, ard to such industries as, a 
newspaper plant, baking plant, steel plant, 
glass factory, cigar factory, can factory, 
mines, meat packing plant, stock exchange, 
telephone offices, match factory, tile plant, 
airplane plant, and numerous others depend- 
ing upon the group interests. Much depends 
upon the community in arranging for tours 
of this type. All of the above are available 
to our group. The tours are planned in 
advance and wherever possible take place 
Saturday morning so as not to interfere with 








regular school work. This also insures real 
interest rather than a mere attempt to get out 
of school work. These tours can be co- 
ordinated with many subjects studied by the 
pupils as well as with the club programs. 
English, General Science, Economic Geog- 
raphy, History, and Public Speaking are but 
a few of the classes that might benefit from 
the tours, and credit should be granted for 
good reports wherever possible. The spirit 
of cooperation between departments should 
be developed in order to attain the greatest 
possible success. 


The Commercial Efficiency Contest Com- 
mittee handles the details of the Spring 
Efficiency Contest each year. The purpose 
is to develop a higher scholarship in the vari- 
ous subjects. The committee arranges for 
the awards and trophies for the winners. 
This contest is participated in by all students 
of commercial subjects and has all of the good 
qualities of sectional and state contests, it 
avoids all the abuses and bad features of 
sectional and State contests known to most 
of us. All students benefit by this contest, 
all take part, someone in the school must 
win in each subject, the awards all stay in 
our own school, all students receive the same 
practical training and none receive secret or 
special coaching as is so often the case in the 
State Contests. The trophy with the names 
engraved upon it is always on display in the 
school and is a constant encouragement 
towards better work for the ensuing year. 
The tests used in determining the winners 
must be carefully arranged and so graded as 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 














California Commercial Teachers Association— 





Indiana State Teachers Association 


Iowa State Teachers Association— 











| 
NAME OF ASSOCIATION PLACE | DATE OF MEETING 
Arkansas Education Association...............+. eee | November 13-15, 1930 


aig Shy “Boor er ee eT October 11, 1930 
hice hgigd Ade cis aN Gs aes tear eee ee MIES i 5.éc:nepscseswes October 18, 1930 
Colorado Education Association.................. ee er Oct. 30—-Nov. 1, 1930 
Alia dad sic wit oe OR Oct. 30—Nov. 1, 1930 
Grand Junction.......... Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1930 


REAP a 
EN ios: Cn sols eek eee 


ere 





Delaware Teachers Association................... a EE ee November 13, 14, 1930 
Florida Education Association.................... Ere November 27-29, 1930 
Georgia Education Association................... og Seo. s oc daae wae April 15-18, 1931 
Illinois State Teachers Association— i 
NG hae ak nev obacwieracs bsdudacanwatia SpeimgMeld,. .........060 December 29-31, 1930 
I ee he ee ee Sas oa st iva ioc | October 9, 10, 1930 
Te ere? Fee Ee | October 9, 10, 1930 
ee SOE Oooe | October 9, 10, 1930 
isis dina ne oan es skal gee nS | October 17, 1930 
EE xc ire fdisk koaa headed ones akoce wees Me 60.6365 ore 00:4 6m | October 17, 1930 
as oe os kien ota ae aw kame ME Urbana .| October 17, 1930 ° 
STE NIN, i.e csi dss ckvicwuascaaweca Peoria. | October 3, 4, 1930 
es oe ane wee aun ate pie atare eee ll >= October 24, 1930 
er oe Sys wea giove ankys Sana aEG Joliet. . November 7, 1930 
se kien Stata rae ale bee | Kewanee October 10, 1930 
a aan Ck Gu pw din ee 6 ie ieid 6 aR DI diag mi soisin's.a6's 08 October 17, 1930 
Illinois High School Conference.................| Urbana | November 20-22, 1930 


Reames... .....5. 


eee 


Ree rah crn pcdek wired ae cows) oss eet aha ak { November 13-15, 1930 
RN Soarcn saison dadanarasiercinenesat ee Council Bluffs...........| October 16, 17, 1930 
SO eee | October 16, 17, 1930 
RES aa eee aS | Cedar Rapids........... October 10, 11, 1930 

Kansas State Teachers Association................ | mamete CAF. .....220.050 | November 6-8, 1930 
Topeka.................| November 6-8, 1930 
FAAS. 0000 sccccccccssess | November 6-8, 1930 
Hutchinson............. | November 6-8, 1930 
Se ee | November 6-8, 1930 
Parsons -| November 6-8, 1930 
Kentucky Education Association.................. NDS 1.05.6. 638-002 65.60% April 15-18, 1931 
Louisiana Teachers Association................... MID 0.8 concininoe ainin | November 20-22, 1930 
| 
Maine Teachers Association..................00:- eee TTT October 23, 24, 1930 
Maryland State Teachers Association............. Baltimore October 24, 25, 1930 
Michigan Education Association— : 
gee cere aes eres October 23-25, 1930 
EE 2 Sale coca iid se Sic arcrwie gr aemsiot eer re | October 27, 28, 1930 
IS ag 4-0 wae oa Gir dip were. 6b nsawamelaNe EGOS. ..............62| Getwer 27, 38, 1930 
EE coranaido tr cio cnn wesise tens Gitar Grand Rapids........... | October 23, 24, 1930 
I oo i Goastian eae ce twawe emt _.., See | October 2, 3, 1930 
IN Siri add cca i eieses see raxeak de ere | October 2, 3, 1930 
2h 5 SP ee a oo ad od Maia ease ae Marquette..............| October 2-4, 1930 
6 0 rie cca lod up adie I wie aten aah eue Battle Creek............ October 30, 31, 1930 
I fe SL Biche Doe a eo ol oe EN id bik Aéd rain ee slavwin October 30, 31 1930 
Minnesota Education Association................. | Minneapolis............- Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1930 
Mississippi Education Association................. | PM. 0scivcsscvesess | April 29-May 1, 1931 
Missouri State Teachers Association— 

ie ASR 2 tii Re ener Masses CUy........5. 22... | November 12-15, 1930 
I od i.s'6 ddd oe aed aoe ea ware ees ee | October 23-25, 1930 
i858 oc i hy ee iets ob RAE aalieng ea ae I 00:6. 5 0'w aed | October 23-25, 1930 
Nas S55, ig bach om oi esa ele ew a aca e so acace eae Warrensburg............| October 23-25, 1930 
ES cing: brine e asada we abe eraeseaakee bale TRIB. cc ccvccccccscccs+s| QGERREF 2a-Be, 1900 
a Ma os cas nates ai wib,aaie WS ak o.O ve aed Cape Girardeau.......... October 23-25, 1930 
IN iinis 5.5 bass WAS ou pedo sw Raed e eee’ Te | October 23-25, 1930 

Montana Education Association.................. DR teste ann aeese es October 23-25, 1930 
ae | October 23-25, 1930 
Great Falls..............| October 23-25, 1930 

National Commercial Teachers Federation......... Des Moines, Iowa........ | December 29-31, 1930 


.| October 16, 17, 1930 


Oct. 10, 11, 1930 
October 24, 1930 


March 27, 1931 
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| 


New Mexico Educational Association..............| Albuquerque .| November 6-8, 1930 

| New York State Teachers Association— | 
a a ga REC REE SO .| Potsdam................| October 2, 3, 1930 
vis dhcen chketnik end atatensnn | Eimira........ October 9, 10, 1930 
oi 55 555 8 op ire EG. GA WAS CRE eRe aD Troy.. October 23, 24, 1930 
eer ae wrens ye Utica October 23, 24, 1930 
EN is 6 oi 6d aw ndekn obs nnsehaawetha cao’ York City... October 31, 1930 
so os wl Wis wir6.a-6 ae A ne eee ed Rochester. . Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1930 
a ce ies ia ieounsiireh ce Horskcoie witha RGA Ris 5 tai aie.aie November 7, 8, 1930 
House of Delegates. . Binghamton...... November 24, 25, 1930 


| New Jersey State Teachers Association 





NAME OF ASSOCIATION 


PLACE 


DATE OF MEETING | 





National Education Association 


Detroit, Mich............ 


February 21-26, 1931 


! 


Nebraska State Teachers Association.............. | Lincoln. . .| Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 
Grand Island. . Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 

eee t Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 | 

McCook .| Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 

Omaha... .| Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 

| Norfolk. . Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1930 | 

| 


New England High Schoo! Commercial Teachers 
Association 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association........ 


Commercial Education Association of New York! 


and Vicinity 


North Dakota Education Association.............. ee October 29-31, 1930 
Ohio Education Association— } 
eg aaa pad a cnaere sa nekaaty .| Columbus...............| December 29-31, 1930 
te bo aadw see cada kenehe ra au neo JW MI i6.'s. 500% Setar October 31, 1930 
ESOT EOE TT Te Clevelend.......... October 31, 1930 
Peartinwesterm. ...... wc cece : es October 24, 1930 
Southwestern................ Cincinnati... .....| October 24, 25, 1930 


Oklahoma Education Association— 


Cambridge, Mass .. 


Cee 


Atlantic City...... 


New York City... 


| November 1, 1930 
| October 17, 18, 1930 





November 8-11, 1930 


November 8, 1930 





State.. Pie Rn ce as ete eating sprcatfee a dia ated ae ore ea Oklahoma ve. io Sia | February 5-7, 1931 | 
Southwestern...................--005. Altus. . ‘ ..| October 23-25, 1930 
i a saicacGr hte hs be arms WO Aiea Serer ..| October 23-25, 1930 | 
Northeastern. .... Muskogee. . : | October 23-25, 1930 
le ond. . ~ ...| Oct. 30—-Nov. 1, 1930 | 
Northern....... Blackwell... ..| Oct. 30—Nov. 1, 1930 
Southeastern......... Durant..... ...| Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1930 
Panhandle....... Guymon..... ...| Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1930 
ee ' ee ° | November 13-15, 1930 
Oregon State Teachers Association................ Portland. . a 


Pacific Coast Economic Conference 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 





Salt Lake City, Utah ciated 


December 29-31, 1930 


December 30, 31, 1930 


eRe ts 4 Stes ed ko a ae ook BE CS ara eee Williamsport............ | December 30, 31, 1930 
I eich cai niie Cin bthb ok Guarda Lock Haven...... .| October 2, 3, 1930 
EL EET TRIS eee | October 10, 11, 1930 
er ee ree era Philadelphia. . | March 18-21, 1931 
EC GOS varus WAGN wow wid ae estan Harrisburg... .. | April 10, 11, 1931 
at eee ere TO Pittsburgh... April 16-18, 1931 
Progressive Education Association. te baa: a re rr | February 26-28, 1931 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction......... pane | Providence........ October 30-Nov. 1, 1930 
| South Carolina Teachers Association.............. ee March 26-28, 1931 
| Southern Commercial Teachers Association........ | Birmingham, Ala. . November 28, 29, 1930 | 
Tennessee State Teachers Association. | Nashville. . April 2-4, 1931 
| Texas State Teachers Association.... . junds een | Houston. . ae | November 27-29, 1930 
| Utah State Teachers Association.................. Salt Lake City. Kincasine | October 16-18, 1930 | 
| Vermont State Teachers Association............... ee October 9-11, 1930 
| Virginia Education Association........ , Richmond. veel November 25-29, 1930 } 
| Washington Education Association...... Seattle..... .| October 23, 24, 1930 
| Centralia. .. ...| October 23, 24, 1930 
| | te ae ' ...| October 20, 21, 1930 
| Tacoma. ; | October 20, 21, 1930 
| | Wenatchee. . .| October 27, 28, 1930 
Yakima...... October 27, 28, 1930 
Walla Walla... October 30, 31, 1930 
Spokane..... October 30, 31, 1930 
Western Pennsylvania Commercial Teachers Asso- 
| EERE SSSA eed bt oe ee Pe Sa eee Pittsburgh. November 15, 1930 
West Virginia State Education Association.........,| Clarksburg.............. November 13-15, 1930 
| Wisconsin Teachers Association................... Milwaukee. October 29-Nov. 1, 1930 
| Wyoming State Teachers Association..............| Cheyemne............... October 8-10, 1930 

















CORRECT 


From the Standpoint of 





Teaching Principles 


ITHIN the last few years 
W there have been many 

changes in educational meth- 
ods. The 16th Edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING represents a_ step 
forward in educational methods as 
applied to bookkeeping. 





Through the equation approach, the 
use of arbitrary rules for debiting and 
crediting is eliminated. The student 
studies bookkeeping from the stand- 
point of reason rather than memory. 





Accounting records and devices are 
introduced in a chronological order as 
they occur in the bookkeeping cycle. 
This order is most easily grasped by 7 C 4 | 
the student. Each chapter is devoted 20t entury 100 
to a single subject so that assignments oa 





are easily made. When a new record 


or business paper is introduced, an Accounting Is Us 


illustration is given on the same or 
adjoining page. 








schools than all ath 





The tests for remedial instruction 





are particularly valuable, having been 1 ks 
completely standardized. The co- Ing textboo 
efficients of reliability and standard _ 
scores have been computed. Tests are | 


furnished free of charge in whatever 
quantities needed. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLI. 


(Specialists in Business I 


Cincinnati + New York + 

















CORRECT 


From the Standpoint of 


Business Principles 


USINESS methods have been in 
B a state of flux; great advances are 

being made, particularly in the 
field of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Bookkeeping and accounting proce- 
dure which was standard only a few 
years ago, is now obsolete in many 
ways. 


The 16th Edition of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING embodies the latest 
changes which have affected book- 
keeping and accounting procedure. 
For instance, the student is given a 
thorough understanding of the appli- 
cation of the working sheet. This 
accounting device is now the account- 
ant’s most helpful “tool.” Special 




















B kk 2 column records which are widely used 
00 eeping and in actual practice, are stressed in the 
caiedions text. 

. : Formerly some authors advocated 
& used in more the eux daiine of the ledger, but 
this is not accepted as good business 
I r 5 kk practice. 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
at er 000 eep- KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
teaches the student that there is only 
one method of closing the ledger, and 

ols combined that is through the journal. 
The practice sets are in accord with 
present-day practices, and give the 


student experience in handling business 
papers and accounting forms. 








IBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education) 


+ Chicago + San Francisco 
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THE WHAT AND HOW OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
ELMER C. WILBUR 
Commercial High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


HE what of commercial education is 
the content—the how of commercial 
education is the technique. 


In considering commercial education with 
its relative values compared with academic 
education, we must select some critera for 
judgment. The writer suggests the following 
as a hypothesis: ‘“That schools are established 
by governments to perpetuate the govern- 
ments that established the schools,”’ that is, 
to educate its citizenry in sympathy with the 
principles of government of 
their particular country and 


cultural education. It is as necessary for a 
person to create, either by physical or mental 
labor, more than he destroys, as it is to have 
a cultural appreciation of his social inherit- 
ance, but lacking with regard to making his 
contribution to perpetuate that inheritance. 


It has been said that occupational analysis 
is in its infancy and that the present methods 
of gathering statistics are crude. Let us pray 
that the child will die in this infancy, which is 
pernicious as well as crude. 


We ought not limit ourselves 








capable of taking their part in 
its social and economic struc- 
ture. 


Governments are made up of 
people and property, and a 
fundamental knowledge of the 
activities that concern people 
with relation to how they ac- 
quire, conserve, and destroy 
property augurs the way which 
should decide for or against 
the way in which a pupil 
spends his time in acquiring an 
education. If the subject 
matter as presented enables 








in formulating secondary cur- 
riculum on job analysis basis, 
considering the ages of the 
individual workers, but rather 
we ought to analyze life experi- 
ences with telic foresight. If 
we find that several thousand 
employees in offices between 
the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen need skill in type- 
writing, filing, account keeping, 
etc., and train for those skills 
only, what is that person to do 
when he is older than eighteen? 





Perhaps if we analyzed the 














the student to establish him- 
self in his complex social order, 
it is well. If the subject matter is not con- 
ducive to adaptability in the social and 
economic structure, it is of less value. 


Commercial education and academic edu- 
cation are not diametrically opposed, but 
rather are complementary to each other. 
Therefore, in selecting the content of second- 
ary education, subjects that lend themselves 
favorably towards adequate adaptation in 
human relations, which emphasizes knowl- 
edge, habits, and attitudes that affect for the 
better human behavior, only should be 
considered. Such as a language, the medium 
of common communication; social sciences 
which prepare for civic-social responsibility, 
and preparation for occupational efficiency. 


We have long considered it the inalienable 
right of every child to a healthy birth, an 
opportunity for proper play and recreation, 
an opportunity for intellectual training. Here, 
the writer would insert, and opportunity for 
some type of vocational education, and 
continuing on in the preconceived order, 


many thousands of bank presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, and 
heads of large corporations and other public 
enterprises, we would find that many of them 
at the age of fourteen and eighteen were deft 
in their ability to typewrite, file and in the 
keeping of accounts. But the foundation 
laid for them, in the secondary schools, in the 
colleges, in the school of experience, or in the 
school of human contacts, has laid for them 
a structure upon which the superstructure of 
higher executive skill might be built. 


Let us consider some of the fundamental 
needs which are common to everyone, such 
as food, clothing, and shelter. Shelter—con- 
sidering all ways the human race is housed, 
paying particular attention to dwellings, 
apartment houses, dormitories, etc., and their 
environmental effect upon the individual. 
Food—seasonable foods, cuts of meat, way 
in which food should be prepared in relation 
to health—baked, fried, boiled, stewed, etc. 
Care of foods—refrigeration, etc. Clothing— 
standpoint of health and cleanliness and 
neatness. Aesthetic appreciation of color and 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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‘THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF 
UNITED STATES LAW 








NOTE: The following letter and the accompanying outline are the result of an 
observation of the methods used by Miss Annabel Crum in the teaching of Commercial 
Law at the Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
quite unusual results and her methods areso unique that we believe those readers of 
“The Balance Sheet”? who teach this subject will be interested in reading the follow- 
ing letter and in studying the outline which she uses in developing ‘““The Origin and 
Evolution of United States Law.”—The Editor. 


She seems to be getting 








The Balance Sheet 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


sections, and thus had their individual out- 
lines for study and reference. Often times I 
made separate definite assignments to the 
different students, as you can 
see by the outline that it 





I am sending the outline 





“The Origin and Evolution of 
United States Law” in which 
several of your people seem 
interested. An examination of 
the outline and your text? 
will portray their correct his- 
torical correlation, that is, the 
outline proves a most valuable 
background which reverberates 
all through the book. You 











would be entirely too big a 
project for every student to 
undertake very detailed re- 
search in the period of time 
allowed for a four credit course. 
However, by apportioning the 
work and discussing it in class 
we accomplished some wonder- 


fully good work in law. 








I have had rather a wide and 








will be interested to know that 
I prepared the outline without 
any reference to the text, then when I exam- 
ined the text, referred to the outline. It 
necessitated a lot of verification, of course, 
but that’s the way I wanted the subject 
Prepared and there was no other way to do 
it, and anyway I enjoyed the little piece of 
research work. At the same time I made 
notations in the text so that my subject for 
the entire year was pretty well in hand even 
before the class was formed, which is the 
accepted scientific pedagogy of the modern 
school room. 


The outline was placed on the blackboard 
The 
students built their outlines from these 


in the logical sections and periods. 





1All rights reserved. 
*Commercial Law—Peters and Pomeroy 


varied experience teaching 

different law classes and texts, 
and this method has been so interesting 
and effective that it shall be the one which I 
shall especially recommend in my Methods 
course next year, as I could recommend it 
most heartily to any teacher of law. It is 
surprising the interest it finds and holds 
among the students, giving an unusual 
opportunity for class discussion, opinions, 
etc. It seems to form a sort of “‘cross word 
puzzle” when I have told them frankly that 
we are going to test and complete the figure; 
it is really like building a useful, new, modern 


house from old, discarded material. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) ANNABEL CRUM 
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I I 
Egyptian Tigres Euphrates 


ee - 


~ — aad ait 


— 


A II - j 
Bas a ad 
III 
Roman. 


1. First use of a primitive jury. 
a. To ascertain property values, etc. 
Information. 
b. Differs widely from Modern Jury. 
c. Not used in Courts. 


| 2. Codes—Basis of so-called Roman Law. 


a. Upheld Royal Power. 
b. Very formal. 





| 3. Procedure. 

a. Judge only (no juries) 
b. Secret sessions. 

c. Torture of witnesses. 





IV 
Franks 
1. Jury. 
a. Continuance of Roman. 
b. Addition of use to oversee Intendants 
(Charlemagne). 


2. Roman Codes—Teutonic Customs— Ec- 
clesiastic—Main bases for French Law. 





| 


V 
— England 


a 


A. Common Law. 


1. Original elements fused. Wm. I—Henry II, (1066-1189). 
a. Feudal law. 
(Wager of Battle main proof.) 
b. Church Law. 
c. Anglo Saxon. 
(Compurgation & Ordeals, main proof.) 
d. Norman or Frankish. 
e. Customs. 


2. Growth. 
a. Decisions handed down by the King’s Judges in the King’s Courts from genera- 
tion to generation and this is its only written form. 
b. Gradual and Intricate. 
c. Based on Writs. 
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3. Procedure. 


a. Public sessions. 

b. Upheld people by placing King under the Law gradually. 
c. Seldom used torture. 

d. Jury system. 


(1) After 1215 criminal; after Henry II, civil. 


Previously the proof was by ordeal, compurgation and after 1066, wager 
of barter. 


(2) Perfected by 1450 (Judge of Fact Witness). 
c. Used only in King’s Courts. 


4. Main Courts (Before 1985). 


- Court of Exchequer (mainly financial). 

. Court of Kings. (mainly criminal). 

. Court of Common Pleas (1178,—mainly civil). 

. Local Shire, borough and hundred courts of King. 

. Parliament—highest court but not a Supreme Court in our sense of the word. 
Original Jury, however. 


5. Periods of Strength & Weakness. 


a. Strength began under Henry II (1154). 

b. Weak under Tudors. 

c. Regained its influence under the Stuarts at Parliament. 

d. Gradual emancipation in 18th century, i. e., Judges for life, etc. 
6. Schools—lInns of Court, (instead of our colleges, etc.). 


CARMONA oe aan itil 


oad of 


B. Roman Law in England. 


ican RSA care 


1. No result from Roman Invasions. 
2. Repeated waves. 
a. Norman Conquest. 
(1) Roman Law gives way before Civil Law 
(2) Fusion begins. 
b. Bracton. 1266 (Inoculation). 
(1) Language. 
(2) Arrangement. 
Note: This is the Little Renaissance period. (12th-13th cent.) 
c. Tudor, 


3. Greatest height under the Tudors because of 
a. Secret method. 


b. Upheld royal prerogatives. 
c. Judge without jury. 


4. Conflict with Common Law in 17th cent. & most of the Roman Law Courts fall, i. e. 
a. Star Chamber. 
b. Court of Request. 
c. Court of the Council—Wales. 
d. Court of the Council of the North. 
e. Court of the High Commission. 


5. The conquest of C. L. over R. L. in the 17th cent. is of vital importance to 
American colonies. All we received C. L. plus inoculation of R. L. 


6. Cambridge—school. 


C. The Chancery—the greatest survival and not really a R. L. court. 
1. Tries by equity principles. 
2. Evades formalism of C. L. 
3. Contracts tried by this Court. 


D. Ecclesiastical Law (Canon). 


1. No separate church courts. 

2. Separate Church Courts 1066-1530. 

3. Abolition of separate church courts precedes colonial times except for the prerogative 
R. L. Court of High Commission falls—1641. 
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4. Universities drop teaching of Canon Law. Henry VIII 
E. Admiralty Law. 


1. Established the Court 1360. 
2. Quiescent from Henry I*’ on to Elizabeth. 
3. Some of its jurisdiction merges with Chancery at times. 


F. Mercantile Law. 
1. Closely based on R. L. 


RHODES 


ae 
~ 


ROME 
ey 


hh 


AMALFI 


~ ' 
iy 


NORTHERN SPAIN 


bo 


™ 
~, 


WISBY 
i, 
ee 


~ LUBECK 


2. Entered England in the time of Henry II. (1154-1189). 
a. Law Merchant. (NOTE CAREFULLY.) 
b. (Pied Poudre Courts.) 
3. Incorporated into the C. L. in 18th cent. (This precedes the Americam Revolution. ) 
G. Statute Law. 
1. Earliest (so-called) Magna Carta. 
2. Defined as 
a. King plus Council. 
b. King plus Parliament. 


H. Private Courts. 
1. Dead by 1450. 


VI 


The Colonial and later sources of American Law. 


A. England. 


1. Common Law and its absorptions. (note carefully.) 
2. Roman Law. 

3. Statute Law. 

4. Admiralty Law. 


B. France. 
1. Especially in southern provinces, through to Louisiana. 
C. Spain. 
1. Especially in Texas, New Mexico, Southern California and Arizona. 


D. Philosophical Law (Very modern, but probably important.) 


1. John Locke. 
2. Montesquieu. 
3. Blackstone. 
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Why 











Why 
Series 


A and B? 


Full in 
supplied. 











Cincinnati 





McKinsey’ 
Bookkeeping and Accounting ? 


A) 


This text is intended to serve as the basis for 
an introductory course in bookkeeping and 
accounting. It will give the student a knowl- 
edge of the proper methods of collecting and 
presenting accounting data, and of using 
such data in the solution of business problems. 


Why 
The Balance 
Sheet Approach ? 


Some teachers prefer the balance sheet ap- 
proach because the balance sheet is the goal 
toward which bookkeepers work. It is be- 
lieved by teachers using this approach that 
students should be given a knowledge of the 
goal before they are taught how to reach the 
goal. McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING was the original secondary 


school text using the balance sheet approach. 


Bookkeeping courses vary greatly in length 
and in the amount of time devoted to the 
subject each day. ‘To more adequately fill 
the needs of different schools, McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
has been published in two editions — Series A 
consisting of two volumes, and Series B of 
three volumes. The material contained in 
the two series is exactly the same. 


formation regarding this text will be gladly 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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H. D. FILLERS, Superintendent of 
Schools, Corsicana, 
Texas, is President of 
the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association this 
year. Mr. Fillers is a 
native of Tennessee. 
He is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago 
with a B. S. degree, 
and of Columbia Uni- 
versity with an M. A. 
degree. He has been 
Superintendent of 
Schools at Corsicana 
since 1921. Previous 
to that he was Prin- 
cipal of the High 
School at Athens from 1908-10. From 
1910-21 he served as Principal and Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Bonham. 

The annual meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers Association will be held at Houston, 
November 27-29. There will be a section 
meeting of commercial teachers on Friday, 
November 28 at 9:00 a. m. with J. W. Watson 
of the Sam Houston High School presiding. 





H. D. Fillers 


*** 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
TO MEET IN CLEVELAND 


There will be a commercial teachers section 
meeting during the convention of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association meeting 
in Cleveland on October 31. The commercial 
meeting will be held at the Cleveland Hotel 
following a luncheon at 12:30 p. m. The 
principal speaker at this meeting will be J. L. 
Harman, President of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, who will deliver an address on the 
subject of “Trends of Business Education.” 
Mr. Craig Seasholes of the John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, will read a report 
from the committee on Commercial Arith- 
metic. Mr. Harry E. Aseltine of the West 
Technical High School is Chairman of the 
section and will preside at the meeting. 


*** 


HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Ralph D. Shrewsbury, a former commercial 
teacher in the High School at Flat River, 
Missouri, and D. Gordon Roach, who for- 
merly taught commercial subjects in the High 
School at Webster Grove, Missouri, are now 
teaching in the Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, ‘Missouri. 





E. A. ZELLIOT has been elected Director 
of Commercial Teacher 
Training at the Uni- 
versity of Denver with 
the rank of Assistant 
Professor of Educa- 
tion. He has been 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
Schools of Des Moines 
since 1919, having been 
with the North High 
School from 1919-24 
and with the Roose- 
velt High School since 
1924. He is a graduate 
of Penn College with 
an A. B. degree, Drake 
University with a B. C. S. degree, and of 
Harvard University with a Master’s degree 
in Education. For the past two years he has 
taught at Harvard University during the 
summer session. 


E. A. Zelliot 


aK 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER .TRAINING 
COURSE IS INTRODUCED IN THE 
BLOOMSBURG STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE 


The Pennsylvania State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has approved the 
inauguration of a department for the training 
and preparation of teachers of commercial 
subjects at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Heretofore, the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the only State Teachers College 
to be approved for the training of commercial 
teachers. 

H. A. Andruss, who has been teaching in 
the State Teachers College at Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, for several years, was selected as 
Director of the new department at Blooms- 
burg. Previous to his connection with the 
college at Indiana, he had a wide range of 
experience as Principal of the High Schools 
at Gotebo, Maramec, and Tipton, Oklahoma; 
as head of the commercial department in the 
High School at Ponca City, Oklahoma; and 
as instructor and lecturer in Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

The new Department of Commercial 
Teacher Training at Bloomsburg opened with 
an enrollment of fifty students in September. 

Miss Margaret Hoke, who formerly taught 
commercial subjects in Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, has been 
employed as a commercial teacher in the 
State Teachers College at Bloomsburg, 
where she will assist Professor Andruss in 
the training of commercial teachers. 
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H. M. TERWILLIGER, formerly Asso- 
ciate Head of the Com- 
mercial Teacher Train- 
ing Department in the 
State Normal School 
at Plattsburgh, New 
York, has _ recently 
been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Com- 
mercial Education at 
the New York State 
College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 
Before going to Platts- 
burgh in 1925 he 
taught for two years in 
H. M. Terwilliger the Albany High 
School. He is well 
known among the commercial teachers of 
New York State and a host of friends wish 
him success in his new position. 





RK 


CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Central Ohio 
Teachers Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Friday, October 31. An unusually 
attractive program has been arranged for the 
commercial teachers section meeting. The 
following speakers have been obtained for 
this meeting: F. G. Nichols, Associate 
Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, will speak 
on the subject of “A New Conception of 
Office Practice.” D. D. Lessenberry, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will speak on the sub- 
ject of “Teaching and Testing for Typing 
Power.” Miss Mary Bedger of the South 
High School is Chairman of the commercial 
teachers section and will preside at the 
meeting. aie 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Enclosed you will find the postal card with 
an additional name to receive ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet.”’ Mr. Black is a new instructor on our 
staff. I could have sent the card above, but 
I wanted to add a note to the effect that your 
excellent magazine is very much appreciated, 
and if it were on a subscription basis I would 
gladly make a remittance. 

Last year I was scheduled for a talk before 
the commercial teachers who met in Birming- 
ham. I have been on other programs. With- 
out the up-to-date information in your 
magazine it would have been difficult to have 
made these talks. 

With best wishes for a good year, 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. SHIELDS 


In charge of Acctg. Instruction 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


“The Balance Sheet” is the one thing that 


keeps me up on the Country’s Commercial 
Doings. 


Raymond H. Scott 


Taft Union High School & Junior College 
Taft, Calif. 


RK 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL SUCCESSFUL 
IN COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


Mary Elizabeth Miller, a senior in the High 
School at Crawfordsville, Indiana, this year, 
has had an unusual record in the Indiana 
Commercial Contests. Her record follows: 


1929—Individual third place in District 
contest in elementary bookkeeping. Her 
team placed first in the district. 


Individual first place in State contest. 
Her team placed second in the State. 


1930—Individual first place in District 
contest in advanced bookkeeping. Her 
team placed first in the district. 


Individual first place in the State con- 
test. Her team placed first in the State. 


The other members of this Advanced team 
were Dorothy Hannah Gold, who placed 
second in the State; and Frances Servies, 
who placed seventh in the State. 


In addition to the above work, she was a 
member of the Beginning Typewriting team 
in 1929—this team placed second in the 
district. Miss Miller placed individual third 
in the district, 1930, as a member of the 
beginning shorthand team, which placed first 
in the district. This shorthand team placed 
ninth at thegstate contest. 





Mary Elizabeth Miller 
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Miss Helen Raymond, a student in the La Junta 
(Colorado) High School, won third place in the 
Advanced Bookkeeping event in. the State Com- 
mercial Contest held at Greeley. She not only won 
third place in advanced bookkeeping, but 
also third place as an all-around 
champion bookkeeper. 





Miss Dorothy Guenzi, a senior in the Logan County 
Industrial Arts High School of Sterling, Colorado, 
won second place with a score of 83 in Book- 
keeping I in the State Contest held at Greeley, 
Colorado. Miss Guenzi is a member of the National 
High School Honor Society. 






Miss Waldean Jones, a student of the Pocatello 
(Idaho) High School, won a portable typewriter 
when she wrote at the rate of 67 words per minute 
for fifteen minutes without an error. 





Miss Klyta Conrath, a student of the Alamosa 
(Colorado) High School, won third place in the 
beginning bookkeeping event of the Colorado State 
Commercial Contest. She was sixteen years old 
and a member of the sophomore class. 















Miss Evelyn Bowdish, of the Highline High School, 
District “R” King County, Washington, writing at 
the rate of 62.6 words per minute, won second place 
in the beginning typewriting event of the State 
Contest held at the University of Washington. She 
placed first in the King County contest writing 
62.5 words per minute for 15 minutes. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS TO MEET 
AT FLINT 


There is to be a section meeting of the 
Michigan Education Association at Flint, 
Michigan, October 27 and 28. F. G. Davis of 
the Central High School, Bay City, is Chair- 
man of the Commercial Teachers Section. 
Through his efforts an attractive program 
has been arranged with Dr. W. O. Winkler, 
Dean of The Business Institute, Detroit, as 
the principal speaker. His subject will be 
“The Broken Link in Commercial Educa- 
tion.”” Following Dr. Winkler’s address there 
will be a Round Table discussion led by the 
commercial teachers from Flint, Saginaw, 
Bay City, Mt. Pleasant. 


***¥ 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS MEETING 
IN CINCINNATI 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association will be held at 
Cincinnati, October 24 and 25. Fred R. 
Roebuck of the Woodward High School is 
Chairman, and Miss Elizabeth McDermott 
of the Middletown High School is Secretary 
of the Commercial Department. The Com- 
mercial Departmental program follows: 


Election of Officers 


Ten-minute discussion on each of the follow- 
ing topics: 


Content and Justification of a Commercial 
Curriculum—Irving R. Garbutt, Director 
of Commercial Education, Cincinnati 


Value of Commercial Geography in a Com- 
mercial Curriculum—Grace Darrah, Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati 


Value of Bookkeeping in the Business World 
—Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati 


Latest Methods in Teaching Typewriting— 
Sarah Levine, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati 


Latest Methods in Teaching Shorthand— 
Elizabeth McDermott, High School, Mid- 
dletown 


Place and Purpose of Junior Business Train- 
ing in our Commercial Curriculum—R. W. 
Cadwallader, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati 


Correlation of Penmanship with Other 
Commercial Subjects—Elizabeth Casey, 
Bloom Jr. High School, Cincinnati 


This meeting will be held at Room 106, 
Hughes High School at 2:00 p. m., Friday, 
October 24. 


THE WHAT AND HOW OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 58) 


design as applied to fundamental human 
needs. We should teach intelligent selection 
of these basic human needs from the stand- 
point of various amounts of income. 


Regardless of the wide range in the selection 
of food, clothing, and shelter, the earning 
power of the individual should govern the 
way in which he can satisfy his wants. 


Somewhere in the secondary school curric- 
ulum there should be a course in consumer’s 
education. Then, taking into consideration 
the wide range in possible intellectual at- 
tainment, consistent with the various degrees 
of intellectual ability necessary to perform 
satisfactorily the various occupational pur- 
suits, let us give the individual the tools with 
which he may become the most skillful. 


Considering these on the secondary school 
level with regard to commercial education, 
many subjects like stenography, and billing 
and bookkeeping, retail selling, filing, type- 
writing, etc., have already demonstrated 
some value. It is for the educators, to 
apportion the amount of time and the place 
in the curriculum which these subjects shall 
take, recognizing that they have but little 
value aside from vocational efficiency. 


Let the content of the course develop an 
intelligent, interested, forward-looking citi- 
zen, and give him such tools as will aid in his 
immediate adaptation to establishing himself 
in this social organization, but always fur- 
nishing a sufficiently intensified course in the 
fundamental subjects which are common in 
all human experiences, so that they will lend 
themselves favorably to an ever-enlarging 
circle of value to himself and the state and 
nation which gave him his education. 





WHY “BUSINESS ENGLISH” 


(Continued from page 46) 


appears in phrases, but what is read be- 
tween the lines. Likewise interest, sincerity, 
frankness, enthusiasm, fairness, self-respect, 
a sense of proportion, and all the other human 
attributes of correspondence should find 
expression in the writer’s style. If he really 
feels these things, but is unable to translate 
them adequately into words, he can well 
afford to study a technique which will enable 
him to express his sentiments as well as his 
meaning. His increased skill in writing will 
have practical value, in that it will help him 
to meet the exacting requirements of modern 
business. 
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A COMMERCIAL CLUB THAT 
PRODUCES RESULTS 


(Continued from page 53) 


to avoid all doubt from the student’s mind 
regarding fairness and accuracy in grading. 
Objective tests are used by us wherever 
possible. The trophies and awards used by 
us to date have been purchased with money 
collected as dues. Dues money is also used 
in paying all postage, for year-book adver- 
tising, and for postage in arranging for tours 
to industrial institutions. Our dues amount 
to fifty cents per year per member, a large 
percentage of this goes towards the purchase 
of the trophy. This is a local efficiency 
contest that may also be used as an elimina- 
tion contest in schools that take part in 
sectional and state contests. The winner 
in each subject being the one to continue 
into the next higher contest. 

The club party committee arranges for a 
banquet towards the close of each school 
year, they secure an outside speaker, prefer- 
ably someone representing the local Chamber 
of Commerce. The committee arranges for 
the decorations, food, service and music of 
the evening. The speaker will speak on a 
topic of interest to both the local business 
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, Progressive Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By 
M. L. PEARSON 


INSTRUCTOR IN ACCOUNTING 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
was prepared for use in the high schools of Pasadena, California. 
Its success there indicates that it might be well adapted to the 


men and the students. In this way the 
support of the business men is secured 
financially as well as otherwise. 

The business men’s cooperative committee 
studies ways and means of serving the busi- 
ness men of the community in such tasks as 
mimeographing, emergency typing, holiday 
sales work, multigraphing, etc. In return for 
this service the committee tries to build up 
good will towards the school and the depart- 
ment in particular. This committee conducts 
surveys of local conditions and attempts to 
present the viewpoint of the practical business 
men to be used in planning for future progress. 
Better understanding and cooperation is the 
aim of this committee. 

The club should be supplied with the best 
books on business, a local newspaper, a large 
city newspaper, and membership in the local 
Chamber of Commerce. We are also supplied 
with the following magazines: Nation’s 
Business, The Business Week, and Forbes 
Magazine. The club room should also con- 
tain the following reference books: General 
City and Classified Business Directory, 
Who’s Who in America, Boyds Blue Book, 
U. S. Postal Guide, Martindale’s Law 
Register, Corporations and Co-Partnership 
Directory, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s rating book. 


POO OOO OOOO OV OVO 


N courses offered in other junior and senior high schools. It contains 

y sufficient material for one year of work. Transactions for two practice 

\ sets are presented in the textbook itself, and in addition, the text is 

§ accompanied by two separate practice sets which may be used with 

§ or without vouchers, as desired. 

§ Numerous exercises and problems are presented so as to give 

§ students practice, both in recording and in interpreting results of 

4 transactions. ‘The approach to the subject is made through the 4 

XN equation— 4 

N “Assets — Liabilities = Proprietorship” c 

§ y 

\ § 

N SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. g 

N (Specialists in Business Education) R 
. . . . . J 

§ Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco § 
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ATTORNEYS WHO TEACH 
PREFER 
PETERS AND POMEROY’S 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


N order to relieve the pressure of work on commercial 
teachers, a number of high schools and business 
colleges have arranged with local attorneys to teach 

the course in commercial law. Where this plan is fol- 
lowed, the attorneys have almost without exception 
chosen PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMER- 
CIAL LAW as their basic text, because it is tech- 


nically correct and very teachable. 


Laws are constantly changing and it is most essential 
that a textbook used shall accord with the latest 
legislation affecting business. The choice of PETERS 
AND POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW by attor- 
ney-teachers is the very best evidence that it is author- 
itative and dependable. 


If the text you are using is not strictly up-to-date, 
send for a copy of this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 

‘Fare, please! Fare!’’ 

The passenger gave no heed. 

“Fare, please!” 

Still the passenger was oblivious. 

“By the ejaculatory term, ‘Fare,’”’ said 
the conductor, “I imply no reference to the 
state of the weather, the complexion of the 
admirable blond you observe in the contigu- 
ous seat, nor even to the quality of the service 
vouchsafed by this philanthropic corporation. 
I merely alluded in a manner perhaps lacking 
in delicacy, but not in conciseness, to the 
monetary obligation set up by your presence 
in this car and suggest that you liquidate.” 

At this point the passenger emerged from 
his trance. 

KOK 
HONEST TO THE MINUTE 

Here’s a story about a Scotchman that’s 
different. 

A conductor on a London street car noticed 
an elderly Scotchman and a young Scottish 
lad. 

The old man was holding a watch in his 
hand and was studying it with intense in- 
terest. 

Suddenly he seemed satisfied and looked 
up. Seeing the conductor, he beckoned to 
him. 

‘‘What is it?’”’ asked the conductor. 

“TI want to pay the rest of my grandson’s 
fare,’’ replied the Highlander. ‘He has just 
become twelve years old.” 

The conductor has. since recovered. 


DON’T WE ALL? 

Johnny, trudging drearily to school just 
after vacation, encountered the nice old lady 
who loved to ask questions. 

“And how do you like school, my little 
man?”’ she asked in her most dulcet manner. 

“T like it closed,” replied the little man. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 
Flapper, to Cop at Busy Intersection: 
‘“‘What’s the idea, no lights here?” 
Guardian of the Law: “I’m the light at 
this corner, lady.” 
Her Majesty: “Then turn green so I can 


cross!”’ 
A DRAG 
“Dad, what is influence?”’ 
“Influence, my son, is something you 


think you have until you try to use it.” 
OK 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 

Asked to pray for warm weather so that 
her grandmother’s rheumatism might pass 
away, a six-year-old girl knelt and said: 

“Oh, Lord, please make it hot for grand- 
ma.” 


A well-known actor was appearing in a 
play in which a thunderstorm played an 
important part. One night in the middle of 
a speech he was interrupted by a terrific peal. 

The annoyed actor looked up into the flies 
and said, “That came in the wrong place.” 

And the angry stage-hand replied, “‘Oh, 
did it? Well, it came from ’eaven.”’ 


THE HITCH 

A dear old lady had attended a health 
lecture, and stayed behind to ask the lecturer 
a question. 

“Did I understand you to say,’ she asked, 
“that deep breathing kills microbes?”’ 

“T certainly did say that many microbes 
are killed by deep breathing,” replied the 
lecturer. 

“Then can you tell me, please,” she asked, 
‘how one can teach the microbes to breathe 
deeply?” 

OK 
“AND NO BACK TALK” 

Daughter: Yes, I’ve graduated, but now 
I must inform myself in psychology, philoso- 
phy, bibli 

Practical Mother: Stop! I have arranged 
for you a thorough course in roastology, 
boilology, stitchology, darnology, patchology, 
and general domestic hustleology. Now get 
on your working clothesology. 





THE SLOW ENGLISH 

A teacher asked her class to write an essay 
on London. She was surprised to read the 
following in one attempt: “The people of 
London are noted for their stupidity.” 

The young author was asked where she got 
the idea. ‘‘Please, miss,’ was the reply, “it 
says in the textbooks that the population of 
London is very dense.” 


PRACTICING TO COUNT 
STOCK PROFITS 
‘‘How’s you gettin’ on wid youah ’rithmetic, 
Lou?” 
“T don learned to add up the oughts, but 
the figgers bodder me.” 


TEACHER WINS 

A pupil was having trouble with punctuation 
and was being called down by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting 
school board president, consolingly, “‘it’s 
foolish to bother about commas. They don’t 
amount to much, anyway.” 

The teacher then directed one of the 
pupils to write on the board this sentence: 
“The president of the board says the teacher 
is a fool.”” ‘‘Now, she continued, “put a 
comma after ‘board’ and another after 
‘teacher?’ ”’ 
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Teachers of Commercial Law 
will be Interested in... 


Cases in Commercial Law 
By Robert O. Skar 


This is a book of 400 classified, adjudicated 
cases. It correlates with COMMERCIAL 
LAW by Peters and Pomeroy, but may be 
used to supplement any standard text. The 
list price is sixty cents, subject to the usual 
discount. ‘Teachers will be sent single copies, . 
with a teacher’s manual, upon receipt of a 
remittance of fifty cents. 


Yad 


Objective Tests in Law 


By Peters, Greiner and Green 


There are ten tests in the series, covering 
completely the subject of commercial law. 
They are designed to be used with COM- 
MERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy, 
but may be used with any standard text. 
The coefficients of reliability and standard 
scores for each test have been computed. A 


sample set will be sent, upon request, to any 














interested teacher of commercial law. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


on this 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by young lady to teach Gregg 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Prefer Central, 
South, or Southwest. Have A.B. degree and 
four years’ high school teaching experience. 
Address, No. 32. 





Man, 33 years of age, desires school position, 
nem or public; A.B. degree from Indiana 
niversity; Indiana license in English, German, 


and commercial subjects. Address, No. 33. 





Young man, experienced in teaching all com- 
mercial subjects, selling and managing business 
schools, wants position with good private school. 
Can furnish best of references and will work in 
any department. Address, No. 34. 





Young lady 25 years of age wishes position 
teaching shorthand, typewriting, business Eng- 
lish, etc. Have had three years’ experience teach- 
ing in university. Also year of office experience. 
Address, No. 35. 





Young man desires teaching position in com- 
mercial school. Graduate of commercial college 
in Junior Accounting. Can also teach shorthand, 
typewriting, mathematics, etc. Available now. 
Best of references. Address, No. 36. 





Commercial teacher desires position as teacher 
of bookkeeping and allied subjects; can also 
teach shorthand and typewriting. Have held 
position as principal of business college. Your 
correspondence invited. Will consider invest- 
ment in a college. Address, No. 37. 





Man and wife, without children, who have had 
several years’ experience in teaching bookkeeping 
and accounting, Gregg Shorthand and tyre- 
writing, with auxiliary studies, will be open for 
engagement January 1, 1931. Address, No. 38. 





Experienced school superintendent and busi- 
ness college executive desires teaching position 
in business college. Can teach any subjects and 
manage college. Have a Master’s degree. Ad- 
dress, No. 42. 





Tuition salesman, accustomed to making $5,000 
a year, wants to make connection with reliable 
school. Address, No. 41. 





A chance for man with managing and 
field experience to purchase an interest in 
a good business college in a city of one 
hundred thousand population. School is 
an established success, and man selected 
will receive good salary. Address, No. 40. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Old established commercial school, doing both 
residence and extension courses, needs one addi- 
tional salesman. Good territory and good com- 
mission. Build your own business which leads 
to an interest later if you so desire. Address, 
No. 39. 


NIGHT SCHOOL promotion man with success- 
ful record will find wonderful opportunity with 
leading Pacific Coast college. Must have ability 
to organize special classes and fill them, including 
contacts with employers and group talks to 
employees. Will consider only a real go-getter 
of forceful personality and with initiative to 
devise own ways and means. Give age, educa- 
ee and salary expected. Address, 

o. 43. 


Wanted good solicitor for growing college in 
Southwest. Commission basis. Good territory. 
Wonderful opportunity for right man. Give 
full details of your ability, experience, references. 
Send photograph. Address, No. 44. 


Teacher of shorthand (Gregg system), type- 
writing, business English, law, bookkeeping and 
accounting, commercial geography; who can 
also teach some high school English and mathe- 
matics. Woman, not less than 25 years old; 
older if possible. College or normal school grad- 
uate preferred, but will consider others. Must 
be experienced and good disciplinarian. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Address, P. O. 
Box 791, Asbury Park, N. J. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A small but well established and profitable 
business school located in a Southern California 
city of 20,000 and growing rapidly. No competi- 
-.. Terms to responsible person. Address, 

o. 45. 


A two-teacher school in Northwest with no 
competition in 150 miles. Good equipment, 
excellent reputation and steady producer. Low 
rent, good location and free of debt and adver- 
tising contracts. No life scholarships but 95% 
nine months’ courses or longer. Priced to make 
buyer money. Address, No. 46. 


Part or full interest in a good business school, 
located in the center of the business section in 
one of the best cities in Ohio. Population of 
territory 400,000. School is well equipped and in 
good condition. Owner has other interests which 
require his attention. $1,000 cash required. 
Address, No. 47. . 

















FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING 


By 
J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING is devoted to the 
development of the principles of accounting underlying the debit 
and credit theory, the accounts, the accounting records, journalizing, 
posting, the Trial Balance, and the accounting reports.. The prin- 
ciples are applied to the sole proprietorship, the partnership, and the 
corporation. The effects of transactions on the accounting elements 
are traced from the organization of a business to the termination of 
its affairs through consolidation or receivership. The text may be 
used following a course in bookkeeping and as the basis for advanced 
or specialized accounting. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING 


By 
J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 


There are certain definite principles involved in planning and 
designing accounting systems. ‘These principles are developed in 
logical order in CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING, after which 
they are applied to the construction of different accounting records 
and forms: An unusual project, given ‘at the end of the book, pro- 
vides a means of testing the ability of the pupil to apply his knowledge 
of the principles studied. 


INCOME TAX f FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING = AUDITING 
By | By 
| 


J. F.. SHERWOOD, C. P..A. SHERWOOD AND HORNBERGER 


The present edition of INCOME | In this treatise, the authors have 
TAX ACCOUNTING is based on the ; attempted to develop the subject from 
Revenue Act of 1928, and the latest | the viewpoint of the student. A knowl- 
regulations and rulings of the Treasury | edge of accounting principles is assumed; 
Department. hence, the subject is developed with a 

minimum of discussion of accounting 

In addition to the discussions, ques- | principles. 
tions and problems for practice work The material is developed largely in 
are provided‘: Many of the problems | the order of the classification of accounts 
have been selected from C. P. A. exam- y on the balance sheet. Each chapter 
inations and others from examinations | includes a preview outline, a discussion 
given by the American Institute of | of the principles, a summary of the 
Accountants. Vv principles, and questions on the chapter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 























“ have never used a text 


that so promptly captured the 


attention of an entire group == 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By 
STAPLES AND YORK 


has brought us many letters similar to the following: 





“I am sure you will be pleased to learn that I am teaching the 
first geography class offered in Phoenix High School, using FACTORS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY as the basis of the course. 


"I have taught the same or similar subject matter as presented in 
other texts, but I am frank to say that I have never used a text that 
so promptly captured the interests and the attention of an entire 
group, as does FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. It holds the attention 
of the whole class.” 


J. H. Glass 
Phoenix Union High Schoo] 
Phoenix, Arizona 





lf you offer a course in commercial geography or 
plan to offer such a course, let us tell you about this 
text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 











